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tlons and accomp lishments of unwanted, 
illegitimate cliildren. 

Because tihe fetus is a human being, he 
should be accorded the same rights that 
other human beings enjoy, Maryland's cur- 
rent law already accommodates the real con- 
cerns for the health of the mother of an 
unborji child; the present bill would give 
her the power of life or death over another 
member of our society one who lives with- 
in her and depends on her for defense. Such 
power would be given to any pregnant girl 
or woman by this proposed bill. 

H.B, 100 allows abortion upon the request 
of the mother up to twenty weeks after con- 
ception, and thereafter only if it “is deemed 
necessary in the judgment of the treating 
physician.” This is a distinction without a 
difference. Any time requirement is illusory 
rather than real. Rarely does a girl know ex- 
actly when she became pregnant and, even 
if she does, what’s to prevent her from lying 
about when she got pregnant? What it boils 
down to is this: any pregnant female may ob- 
tain an abortion if she finds a doctor who 
WiU agree to do it. Is this something our 
consciences can live with? 

You and I share in the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of formulating public policy and 
making laws for our tellow men. Without try- 
ing to be exhaustive about good lawmaking,. 
I wish to criticize this bill from the point of 
view of what must go into a good. law. It 
seems to me a law dealing with such a com- 
plex social, biological, economic and moral 
issue ought to have these characteristics: 

Pirst, it should reflect the best medical and 
scientijlc judgment available. We deal with 
human life at its beginning. If the physicians 
and scientists tell us — as they do — that the 
fetus, at say, 15 weeks, is definitely a human 
person, how can we kill that human person 
without guilt? This is the hardest question to 
answer in the abortion argument, but one 
we must face up to: if biological science de- 
clares that a 15-week-old fetus is a person, 
then our law can allow intentionally killing 
such an innocent person only when another 
human life is at stake. This bill, by permit- 
ting abortion up to twenty weeks would make 
legal the killing of fetuses which science tells 
us are undoubtedly human persons, and 
which, in many cases, would even be viable. 
There are numerous instances when such 
aborted children have lived. 

Second, a good law does not help solve one 
social problem by creating others. Besides 
the problem of the unborn, unwanted child, 
we have the problem of “back-alley” abor- 
tions and the problem of death or injury to ' 
the aborting mother through improper surgl- 
cal techniques. The New York experience 
since last July indlcates that a so-called 
“liberali 2 ed’* abortion bill does not solve 
these: it creates an “abortion mentality M 
which fosters thoysands of unnecessary abor- 
tions and it appears there have been more 
deaths than before, rather than fewer. We 
should not go down New York’s road until 
we have time to study their experience and 
see where that road leads. 

Another problem in Maryland is the in- 
creasing difiiculty of adoption. The “demand” 
by would-be adopting parents, I understand, 
far surpasses the “supply** of babies. Instead 
of encouraging and legalizing unnecessary 
abortions, perhaps we should by tax credits 
or subsidies during pregnancy, help the 
woman to carry her child to term and then 
put him up for adoption. We should also 
adopt a more eompassionate attitude toward 
the unwed mother. 

Third, a good law should harmonise the 
rights of all interested parties . Here the pro- 
posed bill completely overlooks the uncon- 
troverted fact that the child in the womb is 
not just a growth in someone’s body, like 
tonsils or an appendix, but is a real human 
being who, in my opinion, has the right to 
life. According to inheritance law and tort 
law, that child has legal rights and should 


have the right to not be deprived of life 
and liberty without due process o:t law. The 
father also has rights in this matter: indeed, 
the bill before you creates the ancmaly that 
the father might have to pay, inyoluntarily, 
a $500 medlcal fee to a doetor /or killing his 
child. Your bill does not even require his 
written consent. The parents ot the unwed, 
minor mother have similar interests, but 
they are not even mentioned in tho proposed 
bill. 

Fourth, a good law should not foster 
crimes or put honest people into impossible 
crises of conscience. Under simihir laws in 
other states and in England, frequently an 
intended abortion results in the oirth of a 
living child. Nurses are told to pul; him into 
a bucket and toss him into the incinerator. 
Thus the public policy of the given jurisdic- 
tion actually promotes what its laws deiine 
as manslaughter — and requires conscientious 
hospital personnel to witness or even help 
in the killing of a livlng human being, con- 
trary to all their training, instincts, and 
moral convictions. 

Fifth, a good Idw respects the common 
moi'ality of a pluralistic communiiy. We are 
not talking about contraception here; we 
are talking about killing— not jus; “obtain- 
ing,” as the Act euphemistically ]>uts it — a 
baby after conception, A large segment of 
the people of Maryland~and I airt included 
in that group — believe this projKJsed law 
would legitimize the killing of other human 
beings. To allow tliis “on demand, ,, is to de- 
part from the common law tradit.on which 
allowed the killing of other persoiis only ln 
self-defense sltuations; or, more rteently, in 
the strlct therapeutic-abortion situations 
where the actual physical life of tlie mother 
was certain to be jeopardized by the preg- 
nancy’s continuance. 

This Act would change that common 
morality and require a good portion of our 
population to collaborate, indirectly through 
their taxes, in what our crimlnal code 
punishes as the worst of all possitle crimes. 

Sixth, the right to live is as basic a right 
as one could imagine . How far w.ll we go? 
As a result of the abortion mentality arising 
in this country, I am told a bill has been 
introduced in FIorida to permit the euthana- 
sia of the elderly under certain conditions. 
The arguments of population-ocntrol, ln 
many people’s minds, apply to anytme “tmfit 
to live.’' We are close to fiuxley’s l'rave New 
World — a very dangerous and :nhumane 
place to live — when we declare by statute 
that two persons in a doctor’s oifi.ce can de- 
cide who shall live and who shall die, with 
often the sole motive being only the personal 
convenience of one of them, 

Seventh, and finally, a good law emerges 
out of sound common sense and not emo - 
tionalism. At the outset I acknowL?dged the 
sincerity of thts bill’s proponents and I re- 
iterate that acknowledgement now; but it 
is common knowledge that emotionaliem 
plays a good part in the pressure for this bill. 
One aspect of it is the population-control 
argument; yet demographers tell usi that our 
population growth, probably because of con- 
traception, is practically stable. And in any 
event, in the U.S. the problem is not numbers 
of people but distribution of thOiie people. 
Two-thirds of this country is practically 
empty of people, while they leave ihe farms 
and small towns and pile into the cities. We 
need an incentive policy to enoourage the 
repopulation of the rural areas — not abor- 
tion-on-demand. . . . Another argument is 
women's rights— but, appealing as it is, it 
is unrealistic to make this point ln a vacuum, 
without considering biological and legal 
truths which remind us that tha unborn 
child also has rlghts. Yes, let’s be atnentive to 
women's rights, but what about baby’s 
rights? Who speaks for those unborn con- 
stituents? In a very real sense I am here to- 
day testifying for that unrepresented group 
of humanity who has no lobby gr«>up, who 


can’t write you letters. They ask nothing 
more from you than what ls their basic 
right — the most cheri&hed right that any 
of us possess — the right to life. 

Some time ago, we were all shocked to see 
on television pictures of grown men killing 
baby seals by beating them to death with 
clubs. Our shock and disgust were justified. 
But what about the destruction of human 
babies? Haven’t they more worth than baby 
seals? It is sad that we cannot get the con- 
servationists aroused over destruction of 
human life. The burning by saline solution, 
the dismembering, the torture and agony of 
the tiny, but sensitive, fetus are so real and 
so revoltlng that one hesitates to describe 
them. But the scientists assure us that the 
cry of an unborn infant is still a shriek of 
pain even if it is muffied, ancl it should be 
on the consciences of the leglslators and 
citizens as much as it is on the ears of the 
nurses and doctors who hear these shrieks. 

Can you treat life so recklessly, so cal- 
lously? Can you give legal sanction to those 
who would disregard the dignity and very 
life of one human being for the convenience 
of another? 

This legislation is not worthy of our past 
and is a disservice to our future. 

I urge you. I plead with you, in the name 
of humanity, in the name of those unborn 
innocents whose death warrant you would 
be signing, to defeat this bill. 


CUBAr/SOVIET LAUNCHING 
■&- - ■ PLATFORM 


H0N. J0HN G. SCHMITZ 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, January 29, 1971 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing two articles concerning the So- 
viet presence in Cuba should be of great 
tnterest to everyone who is interested in 
such things as Soviet presence. 

Cuba becomes a substantial strategic 
threat to the people of the United States 
when integrated into the Soviet psycho- 
political and nuclear military warlare 
operations plan. One well-informed com- 
mentator has aptly termed Cuba a “900- 
mile-long launching platform.” 

Allowing the Soviets to acquire sig- 
nihcant military and political advan- 
tages is not going to lea4 to the reduc- 
tion of tensions as some sources would 
have us believe. Tensions anse directly 
from Soviet goals and activities directed 
toward achieving these goals to which all 
Americans who are in favor of national 
sovereignty and a free society are in ab- 
solute opposition, To permit the Soviets 
to obtain operational bases off the coast 
of Florida, which increases the scope 
and intensity of their tension-producing 
activity, is contrary to the entire concept 
of reducing tensions. 

For those interested in preventing a 
nuclear war, especially one which in- 
troduces the North American Continent 
into the strategic equation as the pri- 
mary battlehelcL it should be quite clear 
that failing to oppose Soviet advances in 
the Caribbean is not particularly con- 
ducive toward this end. 

The SALT talks will hardly become 
more productive if we allow the Soyiets 
to maintain and fortify bases in Cuba 
which increase their strength. If Soviet 
unimpeded advance in the Caribbean can 
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1971 CONGRESSlONAL RECORD — £xtemiom of Remarks 


■h nmwry 

m Canibodla and ]bao s. In tandom u-k&h 

vveci bomblng -trites against Nort-ii Vi*t- 
. tMs. doos not speli de-uscaiation of 

ar w£tr. v . 

^ er-rns ihat ''«wurance»'* from the pret.i- 
' means very iiC\ie; it is naive to rely on 
• v? u^-surances. Or\to pii ad ior inore of 
•;S, we need niore tiian pious assmances; 
A'.; • ; j-ed some iegai saiegWms. Only CungitsS 
Jtippiy those. When\(tie appareut m- 
ri anci spiiit oi K.n act suoii as the <Ji>oper- 
j resolutitu! can be !id\caUoutiiy ptr- 

P:.J. Uier .1 tliis admimsimtio^has crectad 
.i s jdibility gap as frighte:iing de anyUung 
. , -amg it, then the executive br^ach hu» 

: eu tiie stage when sobunn tieacH.es cstn 
;• rrnggeu ofi ab' mere sciaps of pap^i. 

’ rerican “iiaison" soidiers (not advisdi^r) 

;; f •„ y •: been plnotogj aphed whh our guuships 
,j ground *n Canibuuta. '1'iie excut(\ 

=:i py thij Per. iiigon to try to jut»U.fy tho\ 
, v pohcy are ineredible inverslon» ut ' 

5 id reason. Theie is no Justihcation, so tar, 
Lba : U- ncceotablo for resurm ng the bombiugs 
i i.irth Vietnam. We thinic the admmistia- 
* >.n wrong if it believes the publio and Cou- 
2 - ? ?. wlll swallow, without question, the 
escalation of the war m Indochina 
:s mer t,ne liLusion that it rt-aliy means with- 
draw&t from that war. 


E2£>3 


biisii the OamIx>dian sanotuiuries along the 
Boutb. Vietnam Irontier and UJ3. air support 
for -ioutli Vietna:mese incursions Into Cam- 
botiiii “There will be no U.S. air or logistics 
&i 3 pi>oxt f f * for these Eoutli Vieli.;amese opera- 
Uoite. he declared emphatically, Yet, in. Jan- 
uwy the Secretary of Defemse disdains ‘ se- 
maiu cs’' and taunts the Congresi? with the 
prom.;i>e that “as fax as Carrd>odia is con- 
cerned . . . we will tu»e air power, and as long 
aB X ain serving in this job, I will recommend 
that we use air powcr to supplement the 
Souiw Vi etnamese jorces . , :* The simple 
laot of the matter Eeems to be tliat we are 
usU’g aii power, including close-in support 
irota liellcopter gun^hips, not just In sup- 
pori ol the South Vietnamese in Cambodia, 
but oi support of embattied Cambodians aa 
weil, any where locai American commandera 
see a ueei to hedp the Cambodians with their 
own defense. And American military aid f of 
logic \cuurae, is no longer talked of in terms oi $5/ 
miliion dollars for “£,mall arms ancl relatlvehr 
uj\saphisfeicated weapons*’; already, it hfts 
bailponed into a maramoth, across-the-bcwd, 
#2LkKmiliion aiiair. / 

Tn\ac.niinistration has an easy ansror to 
ali Uiiew of couree, whlch ia Uiac it is vlo- 
iaciiig any lav r s or exceeding the letter of 
coiigit?t»i&ial restra:.nts and while /hls ruay 
b-- ( t!i:hnk\tJy true, it is also besidorthe point. 
For U the Ptesident chooses to cb&ermlne on 
his own tha\fche fate of “yia/iiamteation** 
runs with theUate of Cambo^a and that It 


all somehow re\ates to buymg time for the 
safe withdrawal\f AmerioaA troops — if that 
ts wbere we are n\, by c^ntrast ,with where 
were in June — -\ien jKe can probably get 
awjiy with it, legallySgyt there ls some fairly 
receut histoary that j\ggests this is an ex- 
ceedingljr dangerouamtidness politlbally- — and 


( Erorn the Wasai ng Um Potit, Jan.. 2 r /, 197iJ 
\-ambopia: Thijtk oa Uonseqoenoes 
a. the top of tiie right he.nd coiumn on this 
today we ai'e printing. For The liecord, 

«--•rn.fi oertinent exoerpts l'rum Prewident Nix- 
dehnitive epecch on Cambociiiv,iAst June 
niid we suggest you glancu at tliem beiore 
raonmg on. What you wili discover, in cotn- 

pa. ;mg what Mr. Nixon promised with recent vwuii6jji „ 

ronorts of omciai brieiinga in Saigon and verl m ibtery. Th/ eK^rlence of the early 

Ph.imm Penh and recent pronouncements by - 71 - v - 

the Wbite House and the Secretary oi i>e- 
yijmiii, is that the administration is not domg 
%*hivt it said it was going tu do m Cambodia 
ih /i (ioing what it plainly promised it wo lld. 
j. ti:: - 2 ven while iiteadtastly denying thal, it 
1:; .hking anything of the Burt. 

{ ;ncs way or thc other, we ure once agaih aot 
hKing told the iruth about this war. And 
«:»ure aeain we are — all oi us — sufiering che 
o m-.squences dissembHng — the dteqtdet 

wlrie-h breeds dtesent whicb prompts the con- 

y h »ck feea adiumlatra- howwe got where we are io Oambl 

’ ■’”■ tiuiensnrerjK...; «le bitakdawn ot pul>Uo/ ftaiJ wh ,,_ and whele we are Iieaded. If 


and the unputations of clisloyalt/ 
ian debate: the politicai divMon whl^h 
n-itbi ')ur eitorts «»f their iorce by conveving 
j:T;;solution to the enemy. The Nixon acbiiin- 
.,ai,Uun would uuve us believe tbat thlyls all 
i,n*f isuit oi the war criUcs but those whh bave 
hi> ■•'(* around Uii» vicious circie mor0 Uian 
(•:*' «5 in rec.ent yei*rs are iii llttle douht about 
■di ire tiie process begine. «t begins ynth moI- 
,:<* i p.iedges iro : n the higlmst govermnent of- 
.. ' • • t :\r. whlch are not tuJuiled. Tbfen comes 
iine print «nd the iancy rhetoric and 
: poJitical Anagling which cannot qulte be 
»u.«; down — ann probably shouidn t be- - as 
h or even caiculated deceit, but yet MV 0 
: iL .t !ook. Andso the valuc of the next/ piedge 
/Cjueolates. 

t hnt is a setiaior or a c ti^.en to rr t afee. for 
r nj>le, of today s reaasiu ances ol a strictly 
1 1 * «tAd Americun rolo in Cambodia. Onlj 
.se«en months ago the President tokl us tiiere 
wnula be “no U.S. ground personnei in Uam- 
Jitw oxcept for the regui r o; our em- 
. ;y in I Iinom Penb“ and yet, a (Jay or so 
•?; , Associaled Press photographer caught: 

• .i ! *t ar» Atnencan in combat dr«S 5 ruiming; 
:r a nelicopter. i he Presidcnt telis vis in J une 
b H there will bc no U.S. :idvisers wHh Cam- 
Ti 'lian ground i-roops; lii Jartuary they are 
:ih .;ovKred hovei*Jng just overhead in helioop- 
;r ; , ualling in ;iir strike* and ther»,* are re- 
; zUi oi 5 liulitatY equipmviit deiiyery teams* 
:vorfc. 

: -L June, Mr. Nixon drew a carelui dtetmc- 
i i iietween U.d. air interdiction misstoni; 
:;p ioiiioaliy aimud against efiorts to reeatar 


days of :PTesiderHr JohnsoVs stealthy expan- 
sl on of our Vietnam effort wrely tells us t hls, 
Yet Mr. Lalrtjr alrily refuse\to deal In “se- 
TnaniJca*’ a xdL lets II; go at ttteb. 

W-e doub^ somehow, that t\ Benate For- 
eig-n Relamons Committee willMet lt go at 
thRt wl/Cn hearings on Cambodi\get under 
way tptriorrow, But we also hope lhat thoee 
proc^dings do not bog down in radcous de- 
b.it/ ovcr congressional-vs-president|al pre- 
rof atlvei 3 . What w(; ' need to know bw la 
/frhat hpppened between June and^ Ja\iary 

tMs 

admtnisiratiori han leamed nothing els 
abo«t Vietnam, it should have learned bj 
now th^tt the trutli, whatever it is, will be 
cai ier to llve wlth 1;han the consequences of 
r.ot telllng it. 


01'L’OS& BILiL TO ALLOW ABORTION 
ON DEMAND 


H0N. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 

OF MARYUANO 

"rjr TTfE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVSS 
Friday , January 29, 1971 

Mr. HOG/iN. :.!Cr. Speaker, on January 
23, 1971, I presented testimony to the 
Maryland State Legislature opposing a 
proposed biU which wouid allow abor- 
tion on demand. 

This is arn issue of sueh great import 
Uh Uie National, State, ar d local levels 
ihat I insert the testimony I presented 
on that occasion at this point in tlie 
Rscord for the information of all Mem- 
hiTs; 

X hopc that Marylanders will rise up 
in tighteous indignation and let their 
rtpies<intatives in Uie State legislatnre 
soiow i&heir opposition to tliis bilL 


f The testimony lollows: 

T^STTMOMY OF UJB. CONOSSSeuMAH Lawbenc» 

J. Hogan 

My name is Lawrence_/J. Hogan. I llve h\ 
Landover. Maryland, ftrfd represent the 5th 
District of Marylan^in the If. S. House of 
Representatiyes, / 

I thank you for this opportunlty to testity 
in oppositlon tt/H.B. 100, which is an “abor- 
tion-on-demadd M bill. We arc ail aware of 
the tremendmis public Interest in thls topie 
aiid of ityvery serlous nature Undoubtedly, 
tl.ls wll/ be the most lmportant piece cf 
legislatlon be-lore this Commlttee during 
the onrrent session — and may well be the 
mos/ important legislation before the en- 
tir/legislature. If this bill prsses, abortlon 
the State of Maryland will be practicaUy 
Tnrestricted and a public policy stated that 
permeated with serious social. economia 
and moral problems. 

One hundred and ninety-Lve years ago, 
Marylanders and other Americans joine.1 
hands and declared themselves a f ree peophs. 
In so doing, they set forth in writing a state- 
ment of the principles and attitudes which 
joined them together and wluch have evcr 
since expressed the common philosophy c»f 
our Nation. llie flrst of these princlplos, 
they wrote, is self-evident: all men are 
created equal. Early drafis oi tlie Declara- 
tion of Independence had ured the phrane 
“all men are born equal,* p but atter consiu- 
erable discussion, the iramer of the docti- 
ment decided that they wanted to go o» 
record as accex>ting that human heings pos- 
scssed personal dignity, incnviuua! wortii. 
and inalienable rights from tlie time of 
their creatioa — from the Ume of conception. 
This is history, 

Today, in Maryland as eteewliere, that prin- 
ciple is under attack. I rist; to defend it. In 
so doing, I do not mean to qucstion the 
motives of those who disagree with me, or 
to demeari their deep ooncern about personai 
and social problems. 

The issues raised by HJ3. 100 are no less 
important tlian those raised by the Declara- 
tion of Independence itself. H.B. 100 rerlecU 
its proponents’ concern about the rights and 
health aJid comfort of pregnant girls and 
women. It does not, unhappily. treat Uie 
rlght 3 and health and comfort of other in- 
terested partiea— most basictdly. the living 
unborn child within the womb. Nor does it 
treat the rights of the fathcr ot this new 
lhe . . . nor doee it treat the ooncerns of 
t the parents of the pregnant girl where she 
a minor child. These omissions would not 
itter, howev9r. if we could oe certain that 
th\life inside the womb war. soinehow not 
tuSkhuman. But the contrary is truel Scien- 
f tfic \idence is overwheming that from a 
very iĕv days after conceptlou, the ietus is 
a iull hWian pereon. His cireulatory and dl- 
gestive syĕtems Rre his owo. His geneUc 
rnake-up \s complete — anci, incidentally. 
unlque. It \ri never be dupi icated. He is in 
rr» way a park of his mother ;>nd lience can- 
^ot or sbould \p.ot be treated as if he were, 
regardless of intensity <>f his mohters 
wishes. 

Of course, thisVetus Ss tiny, and there- 
fore vulnerable. H\lacks fuU physical d.e- 
velopment, and ma\ in the eyes of some. 
be unattractiye. His\personality does not 
espress itself in way\inteHigible to mr>st 
adults of hte species, md so he may senm 
to have none. Are feebl\ies3 a unattractive- 
ness, helplessness valid s^asons for attack, 
rather than for defense? 

Who among us can say \ris his concep- 
tion was planned? That the news of hts l>e- 
glnning was welcomed by hiAparents with,- 
out questionV Who can say f£% certain tliat 
he would even exist if it Imd \i>ot been tor 
the protection of our customs anyl laws which 
have revered life at all its stages? The pagea 
oi human history are Alled with ccmtnhu- 
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be achieved by talks in Europe then it 
is quite likely that the Soviets will drag 
out the talks in order to increase their 
real and matenal advance in this area. 

The first article is by investigative re- 
porter Paul Scott and appeared in Re- 
view of the News magazine of January 
27, 1971, and the second was written by 
three well-known experts in the held of 
Latin American affairs, Dr. Manolo 
Reyes, Dr. Herman Portell-Villa, and Dr. 
auillermo Belt, and appeared in the 
American Security Council’s “Washing- 
ton Report” for January 25, 1971. 

The articles f ollow : 

The Coming Cuban Crisis 
(By Paul Scott) 

There is a difference as great as niglit and 
day between that highly reassuring public 
statement <xf President Nixon on Soviet naval 
activities in and around Cuba and the in- 
1'ormation gathered by U.S. Naval Intelli- 
gence. 

While the President sees no Russian naval 
base in Cuba, our Navy is privately warning 
that for all intent and purpose the Soviets 
now have a base at Cienfuegos, Cuba, capable 
of handling misslle-Aring, nuclear submar- 
ines. The U.S. Navy also gathered hard evi- 
dence that the Cienfuegos base is partly op- 
erational and was used recently to service 
Rrissian submarines operating in the Carib- 
bean. 

This is the ominous conclusion of the latest 
Naval Intelligence estdmate of Soviet naval 
capabilities and intentions in Cuba waters 
now being clrculated at the highest levels of 
the Nixon Administration. 

The highly classiAed document was pre- 
pared before President Nixon made his as- 
tonishing statement over nationwide TV 
while being interviewed by four network cor- 
respondents. In discussing Cuba and Soviet 
naval activitles in the area, the President 
stated : 

“Well, I can tell you everything our In- 
telligence tells us, and we think it’s very 
good in that area because a s you know, we 
have surveillance from the air, which in this 
case is foolproof , we believe. 

“Pirst, let’s look at what the. understand- 
Ing is. President Kennedy worked out an 
understanding in 1962 that the Russians 
would not put any offensive missiles into 
Cuba. That understanding was expanded on 
October 11, this year, by the Russians when 
they said that it would include a military 
base in Cuba and a military Naval base. They, 
in effect, said that they would not put a 
military Naval. base into Cuba on October 
the llth, 

“Now in the event that miclear submarines 
were serviced either in Cuba or from Cuba, 
that would be a violation of the understand- 
ing. That has not happened yet. We are 
watching the situation closely. The Sovlet 
Union is aware of the f act that we are watch- 
ing closely. We expect them to abide by the 
understanding. I belieye they will. 

*T don’t believe that they want a crlsis in 
the Caribbean and I don’t believe tliat one 
is going to occur, particularly since the un- 
derstanding has been clearly laid out and has 
been so clearly relied on by us, as I stated 
here today.” 

In sharp contrast to this Presidential “iig 
leaf, J ’ the highly classified Naval Intelligence 
document reveals that late in December a 
Soviet submarine tender operating from 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, carried out “servicing ex- 
ercises” with three Russian submarines. The 
operational rendezvous of the Soviet suriace 
ship with the submarines, including one nu- 
clear powered sub, was the first of its kind 
for the Russlans in Cuba waters, The bold 
“servicing exercises,” photographed by U.S. 
reconnaissance aircraft, took approKimately 


two hours and included the loading of sup- 
plies from the Soviet tender to one of the 
three submarines. 

At least a dozen members of the submarine 
crew were exchanged during the opera ion. 
Those leaving the submarine were takea to 
Cienfuegas for “rest and recreation” or flown 
from Cuba back to the Soviet . Union. Sev- 
eral high-ranking Sovlet naval officers who 
had been flown to Cuba from the Soviet 
Union took part in the exercise. 

Naval submanne analysts who studied the 
Intelligence estimate say the “servicing <xer- 
cises” deAnitely show that the Soviets can 
and are planning to use Cienfuegos is a 
submarine operating base. 

Although the actual rendezvous took place 
outside of Cienfuegos Harbor, all supplies 
transferred to the submarine from the Rus- 
sian tender were first picked up at the Cuban 
port. This clearly indicates that the Kretnlin 
plans to use Cuba as a major supply base 
in the Western Hemisphere. Soviet rtaval 
crews housed in barracks at Oienfuegos Har- 
bor were used to load the supplies on the 
Soviet submarine tender. Several members of 
the Soviet land-based crew went aboarc. the 
tender and took part in the “servicing: ex- 
ercises.’” 

In addition to the carefully planned sup- 
ply operation, the submarlne tender ancl the 
submarines were in clirec.t radio contact with 
a newly built naval communtcation center 
at Cienfuegos. Cuban refugees report that 
thte center is completely manned by Russians. 
The high-powered radio at Cienfuegos is 
already being used to transmit weather and 
coded messages to Soviet missile-firing sub- 
marines now believed to be stationed off the 
Atlantic Coast as well as in the Caribbean 
and Gulf of Mexico. 

The original copy of this Naval Intellige/ice 
estimate was forwarded to the White Kouse 
during the recent holidays where Dr. Elenry 
Kissinger, the President’s National Security 
Advisor, indicated that it would be car€fully 
used in the formation of any Cuban action 
deemed necessary. Yet, while the Intellii^ence 
Anding leaves no doubt that the Russiars are 
using the Port of Cienfuegos as a submarine 
base, there has been no official determination 
of this at the White House policy-making 
level. All Naval officials involved in the tiraft- 
ing of the estimate have been able to l£arn 
is that the estimate is now in the hands of 
Kissinger’s foreign policy staff in the White 
House for “further analyzation an& study.” 
No National Security Council meetiny has 
heen called to discuss its ominous implica - 
tions. 

President Nixon’s unexpected TV state- 
ment on Cuba not only surprised and 
shocked Naval Intelligence officials, but they 
had no inkling that the President would 
discount the Soviet naval activities in the 
Cuba area, nor could they f athom his reasons 
for doing so. The President’s statement high- 
lights the often frightening gap that existS 
at times between those who have resjionsi- 
bility for gathering the facts and thoso who 
interpret them for use in policy-making. 

The position the President is taking has 
been interpreted by these Naval officials as an 
indication that President Nixon and his 
policy-makers haven’t been able to agree on 
what to do about the new Soviet threat. If 
they accept the hard facts of the Naval In- 
telligence estimate, it is pointed out., the 
President and his advisors must conclude 
that the Russians have double-crossed them 
and violated the “understanding” not l.o use 
Cuban ports or bases for their submarines. 
That Anding might trigger a new U.S.-J3oviet 
“confrontation” over the use of Cuba as a 
base for offensive weapons~-a “cortfron- 
tation” that the Nixon Administratio:a ap- 
parently is not willing or ready to fe.ce at 
this time, or which it wants delayed for 
reasons that are only known at the White 
House level. 


SigniAcantly, Mr. Kissinger recently asked 
Secretary of State Rogers again to sound 
out the Soviets on whether the submarine 
tender now operating in Cuba’s waters will 
permanently use Cuban ports. Naval intel- 
ligence officials say the answer is clear by the 
fact that ' the submarine tender has been 
operating out of Cuban ports for the past 
three months and another is en route to re- 
place it. 

Two other parts of President Nixon’s state- 
ment on Cuba also bother officials at Naval 
Intelligence. One was his pronouncement 
that he believed the Russians would keep the 
“understanding” not to put a naval military 
base in Cuba. In effect, the President by say- 
ing this publicly was accepting the private 
assurances of Soviet Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko an£ Ambassador Dobrynin over the 
hard facts gathered by the Navy. Yet, Gro- 
myko and Dobrynin are both known to have 
lied to the late President Kennedy during 
the 1962 Cuban missile crisis. At the time 
the Russians were sneaking I.R.B.M.s and 
medium-range bombers into Cuba, Gromyko 
and Dobrynin were assuring Kennedy that 
the Soviets had no intention of putting of- 
fensive weapons on the island. 

To most military Intelligence experts it i® 
a little frightening that President Nixon 
would even consider discussing Cuba with 
the two Soviet diplomats after their earlier. 
deceptions. And to accept their word now, 
as the President says he has, is considered 
folly of the most dangerous kind. Especially 
in light of the Intelligence that the Presi- 
dent has access to on Soviet activities in 
Cuba, 

The other disturbing statement by the 
President was his contention that U.S. sur- 
veillance of Cuba from the air is foolproof. 
None of the Intelligence services have claimed 
that. For months, Defense Intelligence offi- 
cials have been urging that more use be made 
of Cuban retugees so that the government 
wouldn’t be caught "off guard” as it was be- 
fore the 1962 Cuban crisis. Despite the high 
degree of accuracy of new U.S. reconnaissance 
cameras and devices, they still can’t deter- 
mine what is hidden under camouAage facili- 
ties and in storage areas. It is pointed out 
that daily reconnaissance Aights would be 
needed over Cuban ports to determine if any 
Soviet submarines were using them. Now, 
if there are two reconnaissance Aights a week 
this is considered high. And still unknown 
to U.S. officials is what the Russians have 
succeeded in hiding in the hundreds of caves 
being used as military storage areas on the 
island. 

This lack of yital intelligence about Soviet 
activities in Cuba is privately admitted by 
rank and file American Intelligence offlcers. 
'they claim it is the result of policy restric- 
tions placed on the methods they can use to 
gather information on Cuba. An example of 
these restrictions is the White House bar 
against Anancing Cuban reiugee operations 
to gather Arsthand data on Soviet activities 
on the island. White House aides take the 
position that this type of intelligence gath- 
ering is prohibited by the 1962 “understand- 
ing” on Cuba reached by U.S. and Soviet 
officials. 

The only sure way that the U.S. can learn 
the full Soviet capability in Cuba, these In- 
telligence officials say, is to use anti-Castro 
retugĕes to do the spying. "As long as the 
policy-makers have the preconceived idea 
that Russia has no plans to use Cuba as a 
military base,” stated one military Intelli- 
gence officer, “it is impossible to convince 
them that a round-the-clock surveillance of 
Cuba is needed.” 

There are increasing signs that the Pres- 
ident’s handling of Cuba is closely tied to 
his strategy for the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Talks (S.A.L.T.) with the Russians. 
Drafted by Presidential Aide Kissinger, the 
S.A.L.T. strategy calls for the U.S. to avoid 
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any direct cojitrontation w::th the Soviet?i 
nntii tt can be determined if the Ruesian;; 
;;iu senaus auout curbing defensive and of- 
i'cnsive we&puns delivery systems. Kissingec 
|uivately takes the position that a U.S. ad- 
mi.ssioo. that the Russians now have an 
/i|«)ra,tionai riavai base in Cuba could. trigger 
demanda in Congrests that immediate actlon 
hc taken txi force tiie Sovie1,s out oi s Cuba 
• luch a l/.s,-Soviet eonirontation m turn 
«ouid iorce a compiete breakdown of the 

0 . A.L.T. nepotiatlons» which liave heea given 
the Adrmmwtration’si lughest foreign pclicy 
i>r = ority. President Kixon is counting on 
ouching a rmseile agroement with the Sovi- 
«'• -s betore tiie 1972 Presldential campaign. 

i>uring tliu recent Helsinki round of the 

1. A.L.T, neg ;Uations (Novemher 2 to Oecum- 

19), the Soviet delegatlon showed its; 
djpiumatic interest in. C uba. T'he 8oviet nego- 
noteti that Russia hacl everv right, to 
E'*ut a military base in Cuba if she so desired. 
'Hiey contrasted a Soviet baae in Cuba, to 
bases in Europe or the Mediterranean. 
't*he interence was tliat the Hussians wcula 
ue willing to rorego any Cuban base lf the 
• 1 ' pulled its aircraft carriers out of the 
v) uditerranean or gave up its air and naval 
bases in Spam. The Soviet negotiators’ argu- 
*ieni is in line wlth tho matn Huasian S.A.L.T. 
ueniami. It states that the U.S. must include 
ii« aircraTt bases in Europe and aircraft car- 
riers in the Mediterranean in any overa!l 
.tgiecment covering both offen£ive and de- 
;,ensive weapons. 

I’his use rt Cuba as a S.A.L ,T bargaining 
v'Oupon cleariy higblights the import&nce 
i tiat the Kremlin attaches to :its naval act.iv- 
ir -ies on thac strategic Cartbbean island. In 
bcht of thie use of Cuba, Intemgence offi- 
'r-ah; would Jike to see President Nlxon adopt 
more realistic view of what tbe Russians 
se up to in the Caribbean. Unless the Prcsl- 
' j.cns acts; qulckly, they see the Kremlin using 
uba to blackmail this country into eltber 
uiilmg its Naval forces oub of the Mediter- 
'H.nean area or torcing tiie U.S, to make other 
noneessious. 

iOe American Intelligence commuuiity 
the Soviet naval base in Cuba as part 
-<f a network of naval bases the Russians a.re 
oow establishi ng around the world. These 
• iciude Mersa Matruh. and Alexandrla ; in 
tvpt; the Socotra Islands at the mouth of 
ti > Retl Sea. aud, a former Urench base in 
«Igeria. r rhe expanding Soviet navy also haa 
.e^uired the riaht to use the Port of Modisio 
Homalitand, Trincomalee in Ceylon, the 
•V&vnrjtiu» Isiands In the Indian Ocean. and 
H.ie or more norts in Nigeria. 

Pbe estahlishment of this network. of 
bajes by thc Soviets Is being cited by In- 
v:)|iience officiais as evidenee that the Krem- 
nn has adopted a forward military strategy 
sigiied to cuntrol tlie strategic waterways 
■ the world This torward strategy also will 
yiermi-t i/he Boviet*s inissile-flrlng noclear 
.nbmariues *.o remain on statlons constantly 
,,-ithm the delenses of the U.S and other 
N A T.O. nations. Its poiential for blackmall, 
,:or-e. is snormous! 

U vlewed in this Uirht 5 the nonstructLon 
rf »he Cieniuegoe base in Cuba is an even 
*noie ominous development than tJie at- 
s^mpted deployment ot Sovlet rmclear rr is- 
'5'i.les on Cuban bases in 1962. 

1 he Clentuegos base wouldi bo needed if 
Uly large numbers of nuclear submarines 
wera to «e continuouslv oil the coast of the 
ijmted States. That is tne trua threat of the 
Laco. Whioh suggests :in turn that, the 8oviets 
a.rs now pJanning continuous deDioyment of 
very large iiurabers o4 “Yanlcee” class and 
•Loer nucleer submarines in the Caribbean 
ful along the American coast. The Cien- 
Yiegoa operauon reveais an undoubted Soyiet 
b ention to gftin a solid 'capability” to knock 
ih the Panarna Canal and the entlre land- 
rori bombor component of the U.S. deter- 
••• >j s plue tne controla of the “sateguard** 
a j> M. system. 


The most horrifving slngle aspect of the 
:>tory of the Cienfuegos tiase is still the re- 
ioonse with which the bad news was met at 
r.he White House and in Congress. Consider 
t simple comparison. In 1962, the Congress 
was in fla.mes over reports of Soviet missiles 
:i.n Cuba, even before tbe presence of t.hose 
misjdles was conArmed by TJ-2 rcconnais- 
sance photographs. Contrast this >vith the 
oear CongTessional silenoe that has engulfed 
Lhe news from Cienfuegcw5 ever since it tlrsr, 
«.jame out that the Russians were building a 
baso there. 

And then think of the Nixon Administra- 
1-ion’B reejponse to thia news, that is even 
more alarming! Consider President Nixon’s 
reasauring statement that the Russians haye 
no plans of clolng what our Intelligence 
I>eople say they are doing. 

TJie obvious Intent was, and ls, to prevent 
the American public from growing alarmed, 
when we should be deeply alarmed. The 
cjueetlon each of us should personally ask 
The White House and our Representatives 
m C'ongress is: Why is the full story of So- 
viet activities i:a Cuba being withheld from 
the public? 

If enough of us raise our voices, we can 
lorco the Nixon AdministratJon to t.ake the 
necessary measures to dismantle the Soviet 
nuclear submarine base in Cuba before it is 
uaed as a serlous blackmail threat!! 

One wonders what the outcome of the flrst 
Cubiin missile crisis would have been if the 
late President Kennedy had delayed the 
Nav£t,l blockade of Cuba and warning to tbe 
Kuss lans until atter the Sovlets had their 
missiles operatlonal. How serious would So- 
viet blackmail have become? Intelligence 
ieaks, some of them by the same sources 
tbat provided information for this article, 
forcf!d Kennedy to act sooner than he orig- 
inally had planned. Many i 2 ivolved in the 
first Cuban missile crisis believed that had 
Mr. Kennedy delayed hts blockade decision 
a week or ten days the outcome would have 
been diHerent. 

WJiat does Mr, Nixon"s procrastination 
mean ? Certainly no answer comforting to 
taose concerned about American securlty is 
posslblei 

Cienpitegos: The Tip of the Soviet Iceberg 

IN- THE WESTERN- HEMISPHERE 

(A E:eport by the Cuban Watch Committee 
on Cuba) 

(Eoitor’s Note. — This analysis which as- 
iioasej the str&tegic implications of the 
otepped-up level of Sovlet acilvity in Cuba, 
Las Jieen released by three respected mem- 
bers of the growing Cuban community of 
600,090 persons who have been forced into 
e-tile in the United States by Castro s Com- 
munist government. It takes into accotmt 
numorous intelligence reports, Including 
thos€‘ reaching them from varlous Cuban un- 
derground sources which in the past have 
proven reliablc, and evaluates them against 
Lue broad background of their own personai 
enpcrience in the Aelds of diplomacy, intcr- 
riticnal law, pclitics, educatlon, economics, 
an.d jTublic affairs.) 

.;UVIST MIIUTARY ACTIVITY 3MOT CONFXNED TO 
OlENtUCGOS 

tJir.ce mid-1968 Cuban underground 
sources have been reporting regularly on 
Uus&ian progress in converting Clenfuegos, 
uu tlie soubhern coast of Cuba, mto a key 
i>ovie& naval ba.se in the Caribbean 1 How- 
ev«r, tiiis did not come to the attentlon of 
1 , 1*8 American public until a Soviet naval 
ilutiba visit.ed there on September 9-12, 1970. 
i iiis event force<l the White House to remind 
tiio USSR of the 1962 agreement between 
P.esident Kennedy and Premier Krushchev 
ti*at peace in tJie Caribbean could only be 
ausureci if Soviet nuclear missiles and bomb- 


’ Broadcast by Radio Free America of the 
American Securlty Council, July 11, 1968. 


ers were not reintroduced into the Hemis- 
phere. This incldent ttmt ls but one aspect 
of the greatly accele^ated over-all Russian 
mlittary program in C iba Reports from tlie 
undergrormd which underllne its alarmlng 
scope include: 

The Soviet plan to de?elop the island of 
Cuha into a major naval operating ba.se. This 
tnvolves the modeml^atlcn of the harbors of 
Nipe, Caribarien (Cayo Frances), Matanaaa, 
Havana. Mariel, Cabanas. and Bhia Honda, 
all on the northern coast, aiid Santiago de 
Cuba anrt Cienfuegos on the southern coast. 
Mariel, 20 miles west of TTavana. already has 
submarine pens that are operational; "con- 
struction. erews are working rt .y a nd nlght at 
Caibarien and at Cayo Alcatiar. in Cientue- 
gos Bay. Two Soviet artmlrals and three high- 
ranking civilian engineers were flown there 
non-stop from Russia in the long-range So- 
viet TU--95 Bear airoraU, the flrst week oi 
December. 1970, to supervise ihe naval con- 
struction nrogram, 

Tn accordance with an agreiement reached 
on January 8, 1969, between the USSR and 
Communist Cuba, the Nuclear Institaite in 
Managua reportedly is now staUed with some 
760 Soviet technicians. One noncritic&l nu- 
clear plant is said to be airearty in operation 
and a second, capable of proclucing military 
quality hssionable materlal. is expected to 
hecome operational during this year. 2 

As of September, 1970, the Soviet Armv 
s+rength in Cuba was esbimated by the 'Cuban 
underground to be between 20,000 and 22,000 
soldiers. They conduct regular maneuvers in 
Pinar Del Rio prcwinoe, in the mountains 
near Candelaria, San Cristobal and San Diego 
on the Roaario SieTra. 

An important Soviet Army military com- 
plex is being developed in the mountains at 
La Cubilla, near the towns of Cumanayagua 
and Seibabo, complete wJth electriAed wtre 
fences, piil-boxes, trenches, artillery emplace- 
ments and mysterious mounds covering en- 
trances to underground installations. No Cu- 
ban is anowed to enter thls area; the con- 
struction has been carrled otit entirety b 5 : 
Russian troops. 

Soviet Army engineers have constructed a 
modern, eight-lane miutary highway fromi 
IIavana and San Antonio de los Banoe to 
Cicnfuegos and are maintalning and im- 
proving the 400 mile stretch of strategic road 
from Cientuegos to Santiago. 

SOVIET MILITARY INSTALLATTONS GOING TJNDER- 

GROUNI) TO AVOlD U.S. ASRTAL SURTOILLANCE 

Having learned a lesson in 1962 when the 
U-2 photographs fo!led their effort to smug- 
gle nuclear missiles into Cut>a, all Soviet 
military installations, except those naval fa- 
ctllties which cannot b« placed unrterground, 
are being built in caves ox tunnele inter- 
connecting the caves. Ouba has more thdn 
3,000 natural or man-made caves which the 
Russians have already lnventoried and ex- 
plored. Marshal Grechko, the Soviet Detense 
Minister, visited many of these caves himself 
during his visit to Cubai.u November, 1909. 
These provide the Soviets' answer to U.S. 
photographic suryeillance of the island. 

Ninety percent of the fuel rese rves in Cuba 
are underground as are the major amnrnml- 
tion depots. Undergrour>4 hoapltals have been 
built at 1:he Sierra de Crlstal. near the Nipe 
and Levisa Bays in Orleme province, and in 
la Loma de San Vincente Just off the road 
which runs between Bantiago de Cuha and 
Guantanamo. Of particul&r Importance are 
the various undergrouod complexes lying 
within the quadrangle fonned by Mj nos de 
Bajurayabo, Jaruco, Herraclura and Mariel. 
Included in this area is the Nuelear Instltute! 
at Managua. Other lccatlons where eaves 
have been reinforced wit h eoncrete linings oi 
up to six feet are the Sierra de Lupe, Orjente 
province; the Altura Central oa ihe tsle of 


2 See “Washlngton Report** No. 69-6. Feb- 
ruary 10, 1969. 
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Pines wliiclx contalm a number of large 
martole caves ideally snited for \mderground 
installations. 

Underground mlssile bases are reported In 
the mountains of the Gobernadora, near 
Mariel; in Manicaragua, Las Villas province, 
at a place the Russian soldiers call “La Cam~ 
pana”; at San Cristobal and in the Sierra de 
los Organos in Pinal del Rio province. The 
latter has been of considerable interest to the 
Russlans for some tiine. In April, 1969, eight 
extremely heavy, square wooden boxes were 
unloaded at night from Soviet ships at the 
Casablanca Arsenal docks under maximum 
security precutions, placed on large, 20-wheeI 
iiatbed trucks and driven off in a Soviet Army 
convoy in the direction ot the Sierra de los 
Organos. This operation was repeated the 
last week in January, 1970, when another 
eight boxes, each 32 by 9V Z by 13 feet, with 
a peaked, roof-like construction running 
lengthwise, were loaded on large trailers and 
convoyed by Soviet troops toward the same 
destination. 

CONCLTTBION 

On the basis of our analysis of these re- 
ports, the “Watch Committee on Cuba” has 
reached several signiAcant conclusions: 

1. Soviet activities in Cuba suggest a sense 
of urgency which prompts them to accept in- 
creasing tensions with the US in order to 
achieve their goals. 

2. The importance of Cuba as the prime 
Soviet base for directing Communist activi- 
ties in the Western Hemisphere has increused 
and justiiies a higher level of Soviet military 
investment. 

3. While recognizing that their increased 
Leyel of military aetivity in Cuba cannot be 
completely concealed, the Soyiets are mak- 
ing every effort to hide the full scope of their 
program from the U.S. 

4. As “hard” intelligence becomes more 
difficult to acquire, greater attention must 
be given to reports from the Cuban under- 
ground and to developing a more realistic 
assessment of Soviet revolutionary strategy 
for Latin America. 

5. There are signs that the Soviets, em- 
boldened by their greatly increased strategic 
nuclear capabilities since 1922, including 
their newly acquired, but fast growing Pola- 
ris-type submarine fleet may be preparing 
for a new test of will with the TJS involving 
another experiment in fait accompli nuclear 
power politics. 

6. Should the President of the United 
States be confronted with a new Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, he will flnd that the stakes are 
even higher, the hard photographic evi- 
dence of Soviet military capabiltties will not 
be available, and his room for maneuver con- 
slderably reduced by the new balance of stra- 
tegic power. 

BOLDNESS, THE K.ET TO SOVIET POLICY 
TOWARD ItATIN AMERICA 

Although Khrushchev takes credit for con- 
ceiving the missile gambit and for presenting 
it, as Premler, to the Politbureau, he empha- 
sizes that the decision to pursue this danger- 
ous course was an act of collective leader- 
ship. This is borne out by his candid admis- 
sion (made to Dr. A. McGehee Harvey in 
1969) that after the U-2 crlsis in the sprlng 
of 1960, he was no longer “calling the shots”; 
that after Powers was shot down, his own 
ascendency during the next four years was 
over. Tlius the policies followed by the USSR 
during this perllous period were not in any 
sense imposed by Khrushehev upon his col- 
leagues in the Kremlin as Stalin mlght have 
done, but were indeed a coldly calculated 
collective acceptanee ot the rlsks inherent in 
his proposal. 

CHANGES AEEECTING THE POLITBUREA\T'S ASSESS- 

MENT OF THE CUBAN SmJATION IN 1971 

While undoubtedly there are wider consld- 
erations affecting Soviet foreign policy than 


those cited below — for example, intellectual 
unrest at home, economic unrest within the 
European satellites, and the contlnuing pos- 
sibility of a war with Communist China— the 
Watch Committee toelieves the lollowing 
changes which have occurred since 1962 
have an important bearing on the Politbu- 
reau’s assessment of the Cuban situation fco- 
day: 

The balance of strategic nuclear power in 
the world has shifted, just as Khrushchev 
had predicted, in favor of the Soviet Union. 
Consequently the U.S. would be even ..ess 
likely than before to risk nuclear war with 
the USSR. 

Communism now has a base on the con- 
tinent of South Ainerica — Chile. But, ike 
Castro, AIlende’s government faces attact by 
enemies from within and witHout. 

The Castro regime, unable to solve ever. its 
own internal economic problems, has lost 
the support of the overwheIming majcrity 
of the Cuban people, including the rank 
and file of Castro’s army. The possibility of 
internal revo!t within the coming year oan- 
not be discounted. 

The forces of revolution in Latin America, 
particularly in Bolivia, Peru and Colombia 
are. ripe for Communist exploitation pro- 
vided the continental toase in Chile can be 
maintained. 

As a result of the protracted Vietnam War, 
the U.S. public has forced the Administra- 
tion to announce a policy of non-involvement 
in local conllict-s in the less developed Greas 
of the worid. 

OPTIONS AVAILABLE FOR POLITBUREAU 
CONSIDERATION IN 1971 

The Watch Committee wishes to emphasiae 
that a Soviet policy of boldness paid cff in 
1962 and that today’s balance of power v ould 
tend to encourage rather than inhibit new 
Russian adventures in brinkmanship. The 
expandedl Sovlet military program for Cuba 
cleariy involves improving the USSR\s ni.clear 
capabilities in the Western Hemispheri;. 

In the disctissions on Cuba toetweeh £ecre- 
tary of State Rogers and Poreign Minister 
Gromyko on October 19, followed up as they 
were by the New York meeting between Dr. 
Kissinger and Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin on October 22, 
the Nixon Administration reconArmeii the 
earlier Kennedy-Khrushchey “understand- 
ing”. To many Latin Americans these talks, 
in effect T regularized the Soviet military pres- 
ence on a Communist base in the Carihbean. 
Certainly they have not resulted in u per- 
manent reduction of Soviet naval power in 
the Caribbean. The Russians are still jitand- 
ing behind their Ta§s statement that they 
have not been, and are not building their 
“own” military base in Cuba. 

The Watch Committee recalls that the 
original Kennedy-Khruschev” . understand- 
ing” called for interna-tional inspection in 
Cuba to confirm the withdrawal of the Soviet 
missiles. This never took place toecause the 
Communist government in Cutoa refused t o 
allow inspection teams into the country. 
Takirig into account the changes th£,t have 
occurred since 1962, particularly the United 
States’ loss of clear-eut strategic supjriority 
over the USSR; the fact that on site Inspec- 
tion is still not permitted toy Castro; and 
the great number of reports from rr emtoers 
of the Cutoan resistance that the Soylets are 
secretly installing nuclear missiles in un- 
derground installatlons; the Watch Commit- 
tee believes that in the interest of natdonal 
security prudent U.S. polieymakers have lit- 
tle choice but to presume the woist. The 
Committee suggests, therefore, that appro- 
priate preparations should be made to deal 
with any of the tollowing possible Soviet 
courses of action: 

The clandestlne deplojunent of nuclear 
weapons eystems into Ouba. 

The overt use of Cuba as a nuclcar suto- 


marine toase (thus doubling the on-station 
time in the Western Atlantic for these smtos) 
tout m-aintaining the Actlon that Russian 
Polarls-type sutomarines are merely otoserying 
their international port-of-call rights by 
vislting Castro’s naval base at Cientuegos 
whenever necessary to meet their operational 
requirements. 

Empliasizing Cuba’s role as the political 
and military base for all Soviet revolutionary 
expansion in Latin America by letting it toe 
known that the nuclear weapons deployed 
to Cuba will be used, if need be, in direct 
support of Chile or any other Communist re- 
gime that may come to power in the Hemi- 
sphere if they are invaded by external armed 
torces, whether these forces are acting uni- 
laterally or as members of the Organization 
o£ American States. 

From the Cutoan Watch Committee on 
Cutoa : 

Dr. Manolo Reyes, 

Dr. Herminio Porte:ll-Vila, 

Editor, Radto Free Americas , 
Dr. Guillermo Belt, 

Former Ambassador to the Untted 
States , the United Nations, and the 
Organteation of American States . 


GROWING DRUG PROBLEM IN* 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY CITED BY 
REPRESENTATIVE MOORHEAD 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday , Jahuary 29, 1971 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a Sen- 
ate panel recently completed a series of 
drug hearings in Pittsburgh. 

The panel heard from many experts 
and community spokesmen about the 
evils of drugs and their debllitating na- 
ture on all community life. But the miss- 
ing f actors in the hearings were the drug 
users and addicts themselves. 

Reported AI Donalson, writing in the 
January 24 Pittsburgh Press, takes a look 
at Pittsburgh’s, and Allegheny County’s, 
drug dilemma, noting last week’s hear- 
ings. 

We all have heard that drugs are now 
everybody’s problem, no longer just an- 
other scourge in the ghetto. 

The latest drug death hgures from Al- 
legheny County points that up with sur- 
prising equality. 

The racial and sexual breakdown of 
Allegheny County’s 38 drug deaths last 
year was: 19 whites, 16 male and three 
female; and 19 nonwhites, 16 male and 
three female. 

These fatalities represent more than a 
100-percent increase on 1969’s Agures. 
There is small doubt that the drug prob- 
lem in our area is growing at a rapid rate. 

As one of those interviewed in Mr. 
Donalson's article says, the only way 
the problem is going to be licked is 
through more money for research and 
technology. 

At this time I would like to put Mr. 
Donalson\s article into the Congres- 
sional Record for the information of my 
colleagues: 

Here's Real Drugs Story Missed By Probers 
Here 

(By A1 DotialGon) 

A team of Senate probdrs beaded by U.S. 
Sen. Richard S, Schweiker, R-Pa,, came to 
towh last week and got this word: 
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i i i«i' 

Drur^ abuse here has reached epidemic 
proportions, and inore federa- mon'?y ner;«1- 
e<l to cAirb an alanrotig in<:;re ise in the mrm- 
ber ot clrug addicts in Allegheny County. 

Tlie word. came trom a prm;ession of wit- 
nesses r‘>presenting goYemment, industry, 
inw entoroement arul puhllc healtt agencies. 

H>wever ; with the exception of an 18-year- 
oid Rchss Twp. di*ug user,. the TJ.S. i3enate 
suboomirrtiiee memhers di<in*t hear any testi- 
mony fram addiots or tho.'4e who h«ve been 
vi«timized by addlcts, 

Jric hweiker said t.hc panel tried. to geh drug 
;taors to testify bui. was “regreti ably un- 
iuccessfu: 

•TRAUPDY CLLURTRA^EO 

There are ’nundred c of tales uvailable Which 
Unatrate t >\e tragedy and despair ot the local 
Urug scene. 

Item. “Hoes/ 1 a Hiil Dlstrict jitney driver. 
jdcked up two passertgers and tooh them to 
Momewofx! 

When bis passengers reached their desti- 
uation, Hoas didn*t vet his fare. H!s payoff 
was havlng the patr rob h ! m of hls wallet. 
t;ar and clothes. 

"THey w f as junkies. man,” said Hoss. 
m Atu 1 I t>H stupld walklng three or four 
Llocks darrm near naked in broad daylight to 
, *l tf» the f?re station in Homrwood 
“Peopie out there was staring at me like 
X. was cra zy ” he said. 

CAR STTTROtmnWD 

Tiem. On a receiit weekday afternoon, a 
Whlte Cadinae atopj>ed on Centre Avenue in 
i.ue Hlll District, and was surrounded im- 
juediately bv scores of addlcts. 

They ciustered arotmd the car with money 
ciutched in thelr hands. 

The driver of the oor was selling hei'Oln. 
one bag for $7, two bags at a bargain rate — 

f.!3_ 

One of the buyers npped opon one of his 
hags and cohhed a l>*t of tho white s;ub- 
stance on bis thumb, He then licked the 
powrter off hi.s thiimb and told his partner: 
"Yeah man, this is lome good stuff, ].et*s 

.S;3!it.” 

rhet 7 hurried up Centre Avenue like two 
kids with a new Chrtstmas toy, !eaving cl 02 - 
of other huyers crowded armmd the car 
ui ying to plcice their orders before the supply 

iWi out, 

tem. A mimbers writer watchlng this 
:n nfi slowly shook hls liead and said: 

“Man, I rton’t understand it with these 
yoimg dudes, Can’t nbbody tell them nothin’. 

' Likc, dig, t know a young brother named 
3hiOd who’K about 19. Heavy i brainy) young 
0 'Utie 4 too. T.he cat was going to college. But 
Yc got kicked out when he wa s cnught maln- 
iimng. 

**wke, mao the cat’s habit is $300 a day 
rits w. iSouare bnsiness, $300 a day. 

SLWAYS HUSTLTN’ 

* The dude can’t evet>. alTord fo sleop be- 
he’s a)ways got to be hustlin’ to get 
' bread /money) together for hi.s habit, 

“ Tis Jones (urge for drugs) came down 
f;,si week and he went i.o Oakland on a t:lp. 
(e busted an old gray rwhtte) dude in the 
iCa.d anrt took about $1 ,000 from him. 

Man, Bloort was hell on wheels for about 
.Tuoe days with that grand. But hts main 
man who wv* selling Mm gx>d sturf got 
hmrt.ecL bke. Blood got sc-mo bad stuff 
i . niu another nusher. 

*T.t had a Sot of flnv.r mixed up in it. 
dajid damn near died behind ihat stuff,** 
the numbers wrltc*r. 

Iu;iT3. A Hilt District buslnesswoipan takes 
t- pistoi out of her piirse and clicks off the 
, iif.y when ieavlng her store in tbc evening. 
There is usnally a group of at least 15 to 
junkies hanging arotmd the outsitie <>f 
r -toor 

"wlien they see the gun and hear the 
-LdTty click oiT. they krv?w I mean businers 
-u*.d rjon’t bother me.” sbe said. 


“I know 1 t’s like the Wild West to pull 
cut a gun. But that's what it’s like down 
t ere — st jungle,” 

SimiSar tales, origlnating in wealthy 
suburbis as well as the inner city ghettos, 
can be told, 

Prug abuse is now no respectei of person. 
It cuts across racial and class lines in rural 
areas as well as the cities and suburbs. 

1.23,000 USINO IN H:CGH SCKOOL 

A recent snrvey published in a Peimsyl- 
vania Depart aient ol Health journal revealed 
that at ieast 123,000 high school students in 
tlie state are regularly using drrsgs. 

This number, which represents about 11 
per cent of the total high school student 
population, does not inclucle thosc who only 
occaslonally u&e drugs. 

It was also discovered that 70 per cent of 
the regular users come from “upper socio- 
economic” families, and that 25 per cent live 
in rural areas, 

County Coroner Cyril Wecht’s 1U70 report 
shows 19 of the 38 narcotics deaths last year 
in Allegheny County were suffered by whites. 

In 1909, when there were 17 narcotics 
deaths, only three of the victims were white. 

This shift cf drug abuse from the ghetto 
to the suburhs is thought to be one of the 
main reasons for the increased Interest in 
combating adcliction. 

Many n the black comrcunity are bitter 
about th:is late interest exhibited by whit.es. 
Thcir sentiments are articulated by Charles 
Mikell, a specialist on alcohoiism and drug 
abuse for Community Action Pittsburgh. 

”As long as the junkies were those niggers 
in the HJll Dis trict, no one paid any atten- 
don to the p.roblem. But now that drugs 
have spread to the lily white suburbs, every- 
one now is very upset and wants to know 
why something isn’t being done,” Mikell, 
himsell black, says. 

*‘The only way the problem Is going to be 
iicked is through more money for research 
and rehabilitatlon.” 

ANSWIRS STILL IN STTTURE 

Mikell’s plea for more funds for research 
and rehabilltatlon was shared by every wit- 
less who testiHed this week during the hear- 
mgs. 

Hf>wever, any answers through research 
;.re probably a year or two away. Tlie fed- 
eral Harrison Act of 1914 stiAed drug research 
in the TJnited S1)ates. 

Designed, then to stem a rising flow of 
r arcoties, the statute proved to be j>unitive 
to any physician who attempted to treat an 
Rddiot- Hundreds of doctors were jai-ed as a 
result of the act. 

Although the law isn*t as vigorously en- 
ii>rced as lti the past, its JnAuence can still 
bo felt. 

IRS OKAY REQUIRED 

Any scientist who wlshes l-o do research 
on marijutuia must be approved as a re- 
srarclier by the Internal Bevenue Service 
(IRSI. 

To be eligible, a researcher must bo legal- 
ly authorized by state law. Physicians with 
unrevoked Ucenses and state universities are 
eliglble by state law. 

But others, like pharmacologists, chemists 
and f*rivate universitles must go through a 
tangle of bureattcratic red tape to become 
regist-sred. 

Once reglstration has been granted, the 
researcher then must purcha.se manjuana, 
through IRS, from the Nation&l Institute of 
Mcntel Health. 

*f the researclier intends to use litunan 
subjects, he must then deal with thc Food 
nnd Drag Administration (FDA) and the 
Bvrea a of Narcotics and Dangerous Dr ugs in 
addltion to the other two agencles. 

SECUH.IT Y MEASURES PRESCRIBED 

‘The researcher must also adopt a cai efuliy 
prescribed set of security measures. If any 
mnrijtana ie lost, the researcher must docu- 
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ment the clrcumstances surrounding the 
loss. 

At all times, the researcher must main- 
tain exact records <jf the arnount of mari- 
juana used, and for what purpose. 

Some of these rest, rlctions will be loosened 
when the recently enacted Comprehenslve 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970 becomes effectlve May 1 . 

Section I of the aot guarantecs protection 
from prosecution to certiAed researchers and 
subjects who use rruirijriana and other drugs 
in legitimate acientiRc rese? rch. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


SPEECK OP 

K0N. JAMES A. HALEY 

OF ELCJRIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RRPRES ENTATTVES 

Monday, January 25, 1971 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Spcaker, it is not 
necessary for me, in expressing my sor- 
row at the death Ricbard BitEVAftu 
Russell, to extol his matchless record 
as a Member of tlie U.S. Senate That 
record "?eaks for itself — Senator Rus- 
sell was always and essentially a man of 
the Senate. The institution became his 
life and he became an institution within 
an institution. He was the youngest 
Member of that body when he entered It 
in 1933, and at his death he was, and had 
been for many years, undoubtedly its 
most respected Member. 

He was, in fact, so respected — that it 
was many times saicl that Senator Rus- 
sell couid have been President of these 
United States had he not been a South- 
erner, and I am among those who believe 
that this is so. But certainly he was 
hugely inhuential in his own quiet way 
in his many years in the Senate. He was 
a champion of military preparedness and 
he was an internationalist — but he was 
never a militarist. He opposed military 
intervention in the attairs of other coun- 
tries time and again— but as he said, 
when his flag was “committed” he too 
was “committed” to its support as ciiair- 
man for 15 years of the Armed Services 
Committee, Nor was Richard Russeli, 
ever a racist — he was a traditionalist — a 
distinction well respected by his col- 
leagues in the Senate, of wliatever party 
or whatever political thought 

But rather than praising Richard 
Russell’s career as a Senator, for it 
needs no praise, I would prefer to say 
a few words about the man, Richard 
Russell, whom I had the privilege of 
knowing even before I came to the House 
of Representatives some 18 years ago. 

Senator Russell was a personable man 
with a fine, if perhaps little known, sense 
of humor. His wit Was philosophic and 
sometimes caustic, offcen keyed to the 
uniaue southern brand of storytelling. 
He was courtly in a way that is seldom 
witnessed anymore, even in his native 
South. Associates recall that he found 
it diihcult to show the slightest sign of 
rudeness or imnatience, f>ven v/hen they 
were justihed. 

This was a man who applied a set of 
rules to most aspects of his personal life. 
To the enrt, his life-style remained 
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Laird Curtails Reports 
On Soviet Ships in iCubp 


By ORR KELLY 

Star Staf£ Writer 

Defense Secretary Melvin R. 
Laird has curtailed U.S. reports 
about the movements of Soviet 
ships within Cuban waters. 

In contrast to the practice last 
faU when the Pentagon issued 
daily bulletins on the move- 
ments of several Soviet vessels 
from one Cuban port to another, 
the new Defense Department 
policy is to reveal only when 
Soviet ships enter or leave Cu- 
ban waters. 

Pentagon press spokesman 
Jerry W. Friedheim said on 
Wednesday that three Soviet 
vessels — a Kresta-class light 
cruiser, a merchant tanker and 
a submarine tender — had en- 
tered Cuban waters. 

Report From Moscow 

EYiedheim refused to confirm 
whether a submarine is travel- 
ing with the three surface ves- 
sels, even though both Moscow 
and Havana had announced that 


a submarine vvas included in the 
visiting group. 

The visit of a submarine ten- 
der to the Cuban port of Cienfue- 
gos in September raised fears 
here that the Soviets intended to 
establish a base there for their; 
Y ankee-class nuclear subma- 
rines. The Yankee is similarto 
the American Polaris and car- 
ries 16 nuclear-tipped missiles. 

There is now reportedly an un- 
derstanding that the Soviets will 
not use Cuba as a base for offen- 
sive weapons. including the Yan- 
kee-class submarine. 

Handling Publicity 

Laird repo::tedly became an- 
noyed last fall when his depart- 
ment was, :,n effect, handling 
publicity for the Soviet navy. 

But he was also concerned 
that a refusal to tell what the 
Soviet ships were doing would 
conflict with the administra- 
tion’s open ne ws polciy. 

He finally decided to cut out 
the reports of what he publicly 
described as “harbor-hopping” 
by Soviet vessiels. 
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